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LITERATURE. 


[From Good’s Book of Nature.) 
ON LEGIBLE LANGUAGE, IMITATIVE AND SYMBOLICAL. 


The subject of the vocal organs, and the scale of tones 
and terms to which they give rise, which have just pass- 
ed under review, led us progressively into an inquiry 
concerning the nature of the voice itself, and the origin 
of systematic or articulate language. 

Systematic or articulate language, however, as we 
have already observed, is of two kinds, oral and legible ; 
the one spoken and addressed to the ear, the other pen- 
ned or printed, and addressed to the eye. It is this last 
which constitutes the wonderful and important art of 
writing, and distinguishes civilized man from savage 
man, as the first distinguishes man in general from the 
brute creation. ‘The connexion between the two is so 
close, that although both subjects might, with the most 
perfect order, find a place in some subsequent part of 
that comprehensive course of study upon which we have 
even now but barely entered, I shall immediately follow 
up the latter for the very reason that I have alread 
touched upon the former. It will, moreover, if I mis- 
take not, afford an agreeable variety to our philosophical 
pursuits; a point which ought no more to be lost sight 
ef in the midst of instruction than in the midst of amuse- 
ment; and will form an extensive subject for useful re- 
fiection when the present series of our labours shall have 
reached its close. 

Written Janguage is of so high an antiquity, that, like 
the language of the voice, it has been supposed, by a 
multitude of wise and good men in all ages, to have been 
a supernatural gift, communicated either at the creation, 
or upon some special occasion not long afterward. Yet 
there seems no satisfactory ground for either of these 
opinions. ‘That it was not communicated like oral lan- 
guage at the creation of mankind, appears highly proba- 
ble, because, first, it by no means possesses the univer- 
sality which, under such circumstances, we should have 
reason to expect, and which oral language displays. No 
tribe or people have ever been found without a tongue; 
but multitudes without legible characters. Secondly, 
among the different tribes and nations that do possess it, 
it is far from evincing that unity or similarity in the 
structure of its elements which, I have already observed, 
is to be traced in the elements of speech, and which 
must be the natural result of an origin from one com- 
mon source. ‘The system of writing among some na- 
tions consists in pictures, or marks, representative of 
things ; among others, in letters or marks symbolical of 
sounds ; while, not unfrequently, the two systems are 
found in a state of combination, and the characters are 
partly imitative and partly arbitrary. And, thirdly, there 
does not seem to be the same necessity for a divine inter- 
position in the formation of wrftten characters as in that 
of oral language. The latter existing, the former might 
be expected to follow naturally in some shape or other, 
from that imitative and inventive genius which belongs 
to the nature of man, and especially in a civilized state. 
And, as we endeavour to penetrate the obscurity of past 
ages, we meet with a few occasional beacons which 
point out to us something of the means by which this 
wonderful art appears to have been first devised, and 
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something of the countries where it appears to have been 
first practised. 

But an exception is made by many learned and excel- 
lent men in favour of one species of writing; namely, 
that of alphabetic characters, which is conceived to be 
so far superior to every other method, as to have de- 
manded and justified a special interposition of the Deity 
at some period of the creation; and, by turning to the 
Pentateuch, a few texts, we are told, are to be met with, 
which seem to intimate that the knowledge of letters 
was first communicated to Moses by God himself, and 
that the Decalogue was the earliest specimen of alpha- 
betic writing. 

Such was the opinion of many of the fathers of the 
Christian church, and such continues to be the opinion 
of many able scholars of modern times: as, among the 
former, St. Cyril, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, 
Isidore ; and among the latter, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Cos- 
tard, Mr. Windar.* And it is hence necessary to re- 
mark, in addition to what has already been observed. 
that, so far from arrogating any such invention or com- 
munication to himself, Moses uniformly refers to wri- 
ting, and even to alphabetic writing, as an art as common 
and as well known in his own day as at present. He 
expressly appeals to the existence of written records, 
such as tablets or volumes, and to the more durable 
art of engraving, as applied to the alphabetic characters. 
Thus, in the passage in which writing is first mentioned 
in the Scriptures, **And the Lord said unto Moses, 
write this for a memorial in a book or table.’+ And 
shortly afterward, ‘* And thou shalt make a plate of pure 
gold, and grave upon it, like the engravings of a signet, 
Hourness ro THE Lorp.”{ The public seals or sig- 
nets of oriental princes are well known to be of the 
same description even in the present day, and to be or- 
namented with sentences instead of figures or mere 
ciphers. In the State-Paper Cffice, at Whitehall, there 
are still to be seen a number of letters from eastern 
monarchs to the kings of England, with seals of this very 
kind, the inscriptions of several of which are copied 
by Mr. Astle into his valuable work upon the present 
subject.§ 

In that sublime and unrivalled poem, the book of 
Job, which carries intrinsic and, in the present individu- 
al’s judgment, incontrovertible evidence of its being the 
work of Moses, we meet with a similar proof of the ex- 
istence and general cultivation of both these arts, at the 
period before us; for it is thus the afflieted patriarch 
exclaims, under a dignified consciousness of his inno- 
cence : 


O! that my words were even now written down: 
O! that they were engraven on a table: 

With a pen of iron upon lead :— 

"Phat they were sculptured in a rock for ever! li 


Nor do the Hebrews alone appear to have been possess- 
ed of written characters at this era. Admitting Moses 
to be the author of this very ancient poem, we find him 
ascribing a familiar knowledge of writing, and not only 
of writing but of engraving and sculpture, to the Arabi- 





* Compare Astle’s Origin of Writing, &c. p. 11, 4to 
+ Exod. xvii. 14. t Ib. xxviii. 36. 
§ Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 14, 4to. 1803. 

! Job xix 23, 24, 
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ans ; for of this country were Job and his companions. 
And if, as appears from the preceding passages, the He- 
brews were gene rally acqui tinted with at le ast two of 
these arts at the time of their quitting Egypt, it would 
be reasonable to suppose, even though we had no other 
ground for such a supposition, that the Egyptians them- 
selves were equally acquainted with them. 

We have also some reason for believing that alphabetic 
writing was at this very period common to India; and 
either picture writing or emblematic writing to China. 
The Hindoo Scriptures, if the term may be allowed, 
consist of four distinct books, called Baids or 
das or Vedas, which 


Jeids, Be- 
are conceived to have issued suc- 
cessively from each of the four mouths of Brahma; and 
of these, Sir William Jones calculates that the second, 
or Yajur Beda, may have been in existence fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty years before the birth of our Sayiour, 
and, consequently, in the century before the birth of 
Moses ; whence, if there be any approach towards cor- 
rectness in the calculation, the first, or Rik Beda, must 
at the same epoch have been of very considerable stand- 
ing. He dates the Institutes of Menu, the son or grand- 
son of Brahma, which he has so admirably translated, at 
not more than two centuries after the time of Moses ; 
though he admits that these are the highest periods that 
can fairly be ascribed to both publications, * and is 
ready to allow that they did not at first exist in their 
present form, and were, perhaps, for a long time only 
traditionary. It is impossible not to wish that the facts 
upon which this extraordinary scholar builds his premi- 
ses were established with more certainty, and that the 
couclusions he deduces from them were supported by 
inferences and arguments less nicely spun. Admitting 
the existence of these compositions in any sort of regu- 
lar shape, on their first appearance, it seems more rea- 
sonable to suppose, considering their complicated na- 
ture and extent, that they were handed down from age 
to age in a written form, than that they maintained a 
precarious life by mere oral tradition ; for, if the Egyp- 
tians, as appears almost unquestionable, were in posses- 
sion of legible characters at or before the time of Moses, 
there seems no solid ground for believing that the Hin- 
doos might not have been in possession of a similar art. 
The different ages of the kings, or five sacred and most 
ancient books of the Chinese, have been still less sa- 
tisfactorily settled than the Vedas of the Hindoos. A 
very high antiquity, however, is fully established for 
them by a distinct reference to their existence in the 
Institutes of Menu; nor perhaps less so in the very sim- 
ple and antiquated style in which all of them are written, 
how much soever the characters of any one of these 
books may differ from any other: and, adopting the 
chronology of the Septuas vint, Mr. Butler ingeniously 
conjectures that the era of the Chinese empire may be 
fixed, with some latitude of calculation, at two thousand 
five hundred years before Christ, which would make it 
nearly a thousand years before the birth of Moses. 
“The annals of China,” says Dr. Marshman, “ taken 
in their utmost extent, synchronize with the chronology 
of Josephus, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Septua- 
gint, rather than with that contained in our present 
copies of the He ‘brew text; and, according to the former, 
the highest pretensions of their own annals leave the 
Chinese inhabiting the woods, and totally ignorant of 
agriculture, nearly five hundred years after the deluge.’’f 
The Y-King, or oldist of their sacred books, consists 
of horizontal lines, entire or cut, which are multiplied 
and combined into sixty-four different forms or posi- 
tions. They appear involved in almost impenetrable 





* He calculates the first three Vedas to have been composed 
about 300 years before the Institutes, and about 600 before the 
Puranas and Itahasas, which he felt ‘convinced were not the 
production of Vyasa. Works, vol. ii. p. 305; and iii. p. 484. 
folio edition. 

t Hore Biblice, vol. ii. p. 179, ad ed. Svo. 1807. 

t Elements of Chinese Sartabens uv: with a Preliminary Dis- 


sertation on the Characters and ¢ Sollee: il Medium of the Chi- 
nese. Serampore, 4to. 1814, 
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mystery, as well as antiquity; but, so far as they have 

been deciphered, they seem, in conjunction with the 
other sacred books, to contain a summary of patriarchal ) 
religion, or that which alone ought to be regarded as 
the established religion of China; under which the peo- 
ple are taught to know and reverence the Supreme 
Being, and to contemplate the emperor as both king 
and pontiff; to whom, exclusively, it belongs to prescribe 
ceremonies, to decide on doctrines, and, at certain times 
of the year, to offer sacrifices for the nation.§ 


{To be continued. | 





NATURAL HISTORY 








THE PUMA. 


‘*THe Puma, Couguar, or American Lion, is from four 
to five feet long, but more commonly of the former size, 
and has a tail ‘of half that length, which has not, like 
that of the Lion, a terminating brush of hair; neither 
has the Puma a mane. Indeed, his name of Lion could 
only have been given to him by careless or unscientific 
observers, as his uniform sameness of color is the sole 
point of resemblance which he has to the king of beasts. 
He has a small rounded head, a broad and rather obtuse 
muzzle, and a body which, in proportion, is slenderer 
and less elevated than that of his more dignified name- 
sake. ‘'The upper parts of his body,’ says Mr. Bennet, 
‘are of a bright silvery fawn, the tawny hairs being ter- 
minated by whitish tips: beneath and on the inside of 
the limbs he is nearly white, and more completely so on 
the throat, chin, and upper lip. ‘The head has an irre- 
gular mixture of black and gray; the outside of the 
ears, especially at the base, the sides of the muzzle from 
which the whiskers take their origin, and the extremity 
of the tail, are black.’ The fur of the cubs has spots 
of a darker hue, which are visible only in certain lights, 
and disappear when the animal is full grown. Both the 
sexes are of the same colour. 

“lhe Puma was once spread over the whole wide 
extent of the new world, from Canada to Patagonia. 
The progress of civilization has, however, circumscribed 
his range, and has rooted him out in many places. Not- 
withstanding his size and strength, he is cowardly ; and, 
like almost all cowards, he is sanguinary. If he find a 
flock of sheep unprotected, he will destroy the whole, 
merely that he may enjoy the luxury of sucking their 
blood. As he possesses much timidity and little swift- 
ness, and frequents the open plains, he generally falls a 
victim when the hunter pursues him with the unerring 
lasso. 

‘In seizing its prey, the Puma crawls softly on its belly 
through the shrubs and bushes, conceals itself in ditches, 
or assumes a fawning appearance. As soon, however, 
as it can reach its victim, it leaps on its back by one 
bound, and soon rends it to pieces. Molina tells us 
that, in Chili, where the husbandmen tether their horses in 
the fields by pairs, the Puma kills and drags one away, 
and compels the other to follow by occasionally striking 
it with his paw. All animals are not thus easily van- 
quished. Asses defend themselves with their heels, and 
| are often victorious; and cows form themselves into a 
| circle round their calves, turn their horns towards the 





§ Leitres Edif. et Cur. tom. xxi. p. 218, 1761. 
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assailant, and not unfrequently destroy him. Even a 
woman or a child can put him to flight. When hunted 
with dogs, however, and cut off from his retreat to a 
rock or a tree, he places himself under the trunk of a 
large tree, and fights furiously 

«The Puma is easily tame sd, and in ¢ aptivity becomes 
tractable, and even attached. It loves to be noticed and 
caressed, expresses its pleasure by purring, will follow its 
owner about like a dog, and has been known to suffer 
children to ride upon its back.” 


ANTIQU 


ITIES. 


RUINS OF THE AMERICAN CITY. 


We will this week resume this interesting subject. 
What we have already published upon it, is but a kind 
of preface to what may ultimately be expected; for 
great additional discoveries have recently been made, 


which the subject has excited, there is every reason to 
believe it will not be suffered to rest, till these vast ruins 
shall have been fully explored. 

Subjoined is an article read before the New-York 
Lyceum of Natural History, Sept, 28, 1833, by S 
Ackerly, M. D. 

A corresponding member of this society, resident in 
Tabasco, one of ' Mex- 
ico, has been many years engaged in the investiga- 
tion of a subject of deep interest to the learned world. 
Though not connected with the immediate objects of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, yet the writer of this | 
communication is induced to offer it to the socie ty, as it) 
will make known to the members the labors of one of 
their foreign associates. 

The subject to which the attention of the society is 
now invited belongs to the Antiquities of America, in 
the central parts of which have been discovered the ruins 
of an immense city, overgrown by a dense forest of huge 
trees; on the clearing away of which, large edifices have 
been brought to light, together with te ples and pala- 
ces built of hewn stone. ‘Though ina state of great di- 
lapidation, the rubbish has been cleared away from some 
of them, and their interior explored, exhibiting to the 
view of the astonished beholder evidences of a nation 
once existing there, highly skilled in the mechanic arts, 
and in a state of civilization far beyond any thing that 
we have been led to believe of the aborigines previous 
to the discovery of Columbus. 

The writer’s attention has been drawn to this subject 
by a correspondence with Dr. Francisco Corroy, of 'Ta- 
basco, who has been many years laboriously investiga- 
ting these ruins, collecting information, m: iking delinea- 
tions of the penates, ido!s, and priapi found in that region, 
and the remarkable figures in relief upon the interior 
wall of these dilapidated temples and palaces. The out- 
line of one of these palaces has been traced by Dr. Cor- 
roy, and he states it to be more extensive than the Tui- 
leries of Paris. ‘The information collected by him from 
personal observation and otherwise has been embodied in 
a series of letters addressed and dedicated to the writer 
hereof, and ample enough to make two volumes, which 
are intended for publication at some future time as he is 
still engaged in the same interesting researches. 

To most persons in this country an inquiry into this 
subject may be considered more curious than useful. 
And so it may be in relation to our immediate and press- 
ing wants. But may not important results arise from 
the investigation of such a subject? Who can read or 
hear without astonishment the fact, that in the province 
of Chaipa in Central America, has been found a city 
ruins, formerly constructed of stone, situated on an ele- 
vated plain, covered with an umbrageous forest, the 
growth of hundreds of years, beneath which are still 
found the mouldering fragments enveloped in the rub- 
bish of their own destruction! This city has been as- 
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certained to extend along the plain in one direction from 
seven to eight Spanish leagues, which are equal to about 
thirty English miles. The antiquities of a people in- 
habiting a city sixty or more miles in circumference, 
centuries since in a flourishing condition, on the conti- 
nent of America, cannot fail, when better known and 
further investigated, to attract the attention of every re- 
flecting mind. 

The name of this city, so ancient and of such aston- 
ishing magnitude, is unknown, though distinguished by 
writers, and the modern residents of the country, as the 


Ruins or Patenque, which name is derived from a 
neighbouring Spanish settlement. Dr. P. F. Cabera, 


of New Guatemala, the commentator on Captain Del 
Rio’s account of these ruins, has endeavoured to prove 
that the ancient and true name of the city was Hucnurr- 
TAPALLAN. Professor Rafinesque; of Philadelphia, who 
has also made these ruins a subject of investigation, con- 
nected with his History of American nations, denomi- 
nates the ruined city Oron M, a name still applied to a 
stream in the immediate neighbourhood. The reasons 
for adopting these names will be given in the course of 
this communication from the authors themselves. 

The ruins of this ancient city are beginning to attract 
the attention of the scavans of Kurope, and the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris has offered a premium of four 
thousand francs, or eight hundred dollars, for the best 
account of thous. ‘The work of Dr. Corroy will proba- 
bly merit the reward when made known and forwarded 
to the society. But he is not yet informed that such a 
reward has been offered, nor is it known to the society 
that he has written on the subject. 

In making this communication the writer has no other 
| design than to call the attention of the American public 
to this interesting inquiry, by, stating the substance of 
| hie corresponde nce with Dr. Corroy on these immense 
ruins, and information collected from other sources re- 
lating to the same subject. 

The friend and cerrespondent of the writer isa French 
physician, long a resident and practitioner of medicine, 
of Villa Hermosa, or ‘'abasco, on a river of that name, 
about seventy-five miles from its embouchure in the 
Gulf of Mexico. "Tabasco is also the name of one of the 
states in the confederacy of Mexico, lying south of 
Vera Cruz, and east of Guatemala. Dr. Corroy has 
been many years enthusiastically devoted to the investi- 
gation of the ruins of this ancient city, which is fort 
leagues in a south-westerly direction from ‘Tabasco, 
from whence he has made several excursions to explore 
them. A gentleman from New York, who has been at 
Tabasco and is acquainted with Dr. Corroy, states in a 
letter to the writer that ‘‘ the doctor is a worthy man and 
hospitality is his motto.” 

Dr. Corroy’s correspondence was first commenced 
with our late learned and distinguished countryman and 
member of this society, Dr. § Samuel L. Mitchill, whose 
papers, books, and manuscripts were bequeathed to the 
writer. Among them are numerous letters on the anti- 
quities of North America, but none of them detail facts 
so surprising as those relating to the ruins near Palenque, 
in Central America. 

The first letter to Dr. Mitchill, dated at Tabasco, 
29i:h December, 1830, gives the information that Dr 
Corroy was constantly engaged in making researches 
and collecting materials from these interesting ruins, 
preserving and delineating those worthy of such care; 
among which were numerous idols, and one of an an- 
known substance, upon which he set a high value. Dr 
Corroy also states in this letter, that he had sent Dr. 
Mitchill, by the brig Eliza, of New York, a fragment of 
a sculptured head from the ruins, in size two French 
feet by one and a half. Dr. Mitchill was requested to 
satisfy his own curiosity with this piece of antiquity, and 
then forward itto Mr. Jomard, member of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris. The brig Eliza having been lost 
by shipwreck, together with her saan the sculptured 
br ver received. 
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The second letter to Dr. Mitchill, was dated at T'abas- 
co, 15th May, 1831. ‘This letter was accompanied by a 
small box, containing several ido!s of baked earth, the | 
head of a snake, and a hollow cup or vase of the same 
materials, found in the neighborhood of ‘Tabasco. 
These however are similar to those discovered among | 
the ruins. The idols were four or five inches in height, 
with two holes in the lower posterior part, forming a 
whistle, each one of a different sound or key. These 
remains of Indian antiquity were also requested to be 
forwarded to Mr. Jomard. They did not arrive in New- 
York until after the death of Dr. Mitchill, which caused 
a delay of their transmission to Paris, and which was | 
subsequently effected by the writer hereof. 

The third letter of Dr. Corroy is dated at Tabasco, 30th 
November, 1832, and is directed to Dr. Akerly, the wri- 
ter, in consequence of his announcing the death of Dr. 
Mitchill, and proposing to continue the correspondence. 
in this letter Dr. Corroy says: 

“Twas at Palenque, on my third visit exploring these 
admirable ruins, when, on the 21st July, 1832, I received 
your letter of March last, on which account I have been 
unable to answer it until the present time. It is impos- 
sible to give you in one letter the details of things so 
surprising discovered in this ruined city. At present I 
can only inform you, that since September, 1819, to the 
end of October, 1832, I have been constantly engaged 
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in collecting materials, and preparing a work for publica- 
tion. The materials are copious, and will form two vol- 
umes, and I propose to put them in the form of letters 
written and dedicated to you, for which I ask your per- 
mission, and request your affirmative reply. I have a 
description of these ruins, which neither Don Antonie 
Del Rio, nor any other person has been able to give. 
The expenses of my voyages and explorations have cost 
me more than four thousand five hundred dollars. 1 
possess, my dear doctor, many idols, some of them form- 
ed of baked earth, others of stone, and one of a material 
supposed to be a petrifaction of jasper, or of a species of 
marble, and also one of gold, but unfortunately for me, 
its value is only about four dollars.” 

‘‘T have a plan of Tabasco, with three routes which 
conduct to the ruins. I have also a plan of the grand 
and principal palace of the ruins, which place is more 
extensive than the Tuileries of Paris. 1 am also in 
possession of numerous designs. Inform me, my dear 
sir, if my work and collections can be advantageously 
published and disposed of in New York. 


[To be continued.) 


On the preceding page is another cut copied from the 
first work on the Ruins of the American city. We in- 
tend to give an explanation of the probable significa- 
tion of these cuts, commencing with our next number. 





MYTHOLOGY. 





ABDUCTION OF EUROPA BY JUPITER. 


One of the most interesting incidents related of Jupi- 
ter in heathen mythology, is his abduction of Europa. 

Europa was the daughter of Agenor, king of Pheeni- 
cia. She was so exquisitely beautiful that Jupiter him- 
self became enamoured of her, as he saw her in the 
rieadows, accompanied by her maidens, gathering flow- 
ers. He immediately transformed himself into a béau- 
tiful white bull, and mingled with the herds of Agenor, 
which were grazing near by. Europa admiring his 
beauty, approached him, and began to play with him as 


with a large gentle dog ; whereupon he Jay down at her 
feet. No sooner had he done this, than Europa, by way 
of amusement, sprang upon his back.» This was all the 
artful deity could desire. Rising gently. he began to 
withdraw slowly towards the shore of the Mediterranean, 
bearing away in triumph bis fair burthen. Having 
reached the sea, he plunged in, and swam to the isle of 
Crete. ‘“ lnever saw,” says Zephyrus in Lucian, “such 
pomp on the sea. Europa affrighted takes hold of the 
bull’® horn with her left hand, that she might not fall off 
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and with her right pulls in her veil, which the winds 
blew off her. ‘The sea became presently calm; the 





cupids, who hovered all about her, with their torches in 
their hands, sung hymeneus. The Nereids, on the 
backs of dolphins, rode about and showed all marks of 
joy. The Tritons danced round the nymph.” This 





description is represented in the two preceding cuts, 
with this difference only : that one of the cupids puts a 
crown on E.uropa’s head, and the other seems to swim: 
a Nereis rides on a sea-horse, and two Tritons blow 
their horns. 

In the two first of the preceding plates, the bull seems 
to walk on the water, as if it were ice. The virgin com- 
panions of Europa stand on the sea-shore, astonished at 
the unwonted spectacle, expressing their emotions in 
all their gestures. ‘The poet kas touched off this scene 
to the life in the following admirable strain. 


‘‘ Now lows a milk-white bull on Asia’s strand, 
And crops with dancing head the dasied land. 
With rosy wreaths, Europa’s hand adorns 

His fringed forehead and his pearly horns; 

Light on his back the sportive damsel bounds, 
And pleased he moves along the flowery grounds; 
Bears with slow step his beauteous prize aloof, 
Dips in the lucid flood his ivory hoof ; 

Then wets his velvet knees, and wading laves 

His silky sides amid the dimpling waves. 

Beneath her robe she draws her snowy feet, 

And, half reclining on her ermine seat, 

Round his raised neck her radiant arms she throws, 
And rests her fair cheek on his curled brows; 

Her yellow tresses wave on wanton gales, 

And bent in air her azure mantle sails. 

While her fair train with beckoning hands deplore, 
Strain their blue eyes, and shriek along the shore; 
Onward he moves; applauding cupids guide, 

And skim on sheoting wing the shining tide ; 


Emereing Tritons leave their coral caves, 

Sound their loud conchs, and smooth the circling waves 

Now Europe's shadowy shores, with loud acclaim 

Hail the fair fugitive and, shout her name.” : 
Darwin's Botanic Garden—Canto II. 


Jupiter, as already remarked, swam with Europa to 
the island of Crete, where she brought forth the famous 
Minos, and gave her name to one quarter of the glohe, 

On the abduction of Europa, her father immediately 
ordered his son, Cadmus, to go in search of her, and not 
to return without her. He wentaccordingly ; but being 
unable to find her, and consequently not daring return 
to his father, he built the city of Thebes, not far from 
Mount Parnassus. F 

{t happened that the companions of Cadmus, while 
they went for water, were devoured by a serpent. Cad- 
mus, to avenge their deaths, slew the serpent, and ex- 
tracted its teeth, which, by the advice of Minerva, he 
sowed in the ground; when lo! up sprang an imme 
diate harvest of men, all armed, who, quarrelling among 
themselves as fast as they sprung up, destroyed one 
another, five only excepted, by whom that country was 
afterwards peopled. ‘To crown all, Cadmus himself, 
and his wife Hermione, after many proofs of the freaks 
of fortune, were changed into serpents. 

Cadmus is said to have invented sixteen letters of the 
Greek alphabet, which, in the time of the judges of 
Israel, he brought out of Phoenicia into Greece. Pala- 
medes, two hundred and fifty years after this, added four 
letters more, in the time of the siege of ‘Troy ; though 
some assert that Epicharmus invented two of these let- 
ters. Six hundred and fifty years after the siege of 
Troy, Simonides invented the other four letters. 

Cadmus is said to have invented prose writing, and to 
have been the first among the Greeks who consecrated 
statues to the honour of the gods. 





BIOGRAPHY. 





JOHN ELWES Esaq.—Coneluded. 


Mr. Ewes passed the spring of 1786 alone, at Stoke, 
and had it not been for some little daily scheme of ava- 
rice, he would have passed it without one consolatory 
moment. His temper began to give way ; his theughts 
were incessantly occupied with money, and he saw no 
person but what, as he imagined, was deceiving and 
defrauding him. As he would not allow himself any 
fire by day, so he retired to bed at its close to save can- 
dles, and‘even began to deny himself the luxury of 
sheets. In short, he had now nearly brought to a eli- 
max the moral] of his whole life,—the perfect vanity 
of wealth ! 

On removing from Stoke, he went to his farm at Thay- 
don-hall, a seene of greater ruin and desolation, if pos- 
sible, than either of. his houses in Suffolk or Berkshire. 
It stood alone on the borders of Epping Forest, and an 
old man and woman, his tenants, were the only persons 
with whom he could hold any converse. Here he fell 
ill, and as he refused all assistance, and had not even a 
servant, he lay unattended and almost forgotten, indulg- 
ing, even in the prospect of death, that avarice which 
nothing could subdue. It was at this period he began 
to think of making his will; as he was probably sensi- 
ble that his sons could not be entitled by law to any 
part of his property, should he die intestate. On his 
arrival in London, he put his design in execution, and 
devised all his real and personal estates to his two sons, 
who were to share the whole of his vast property 
equally between them. 

Soon after this, Mr. Elwes gave, by letter of attorney, 
the power of managing all his concerns into the hands 
of Mr. Ingraham, his attorney, and his youngest son, 
who had been his chief agent for some time. This step 
had become highly necessary, for he entirely forgot all 
recent occurrences, and as he never committed any thing 
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to writing, the confusion he made was inexpressible. 
Of this, the following anecdote may serve as an instance. 
He had one evening given a draft on Messrs. Hoares, 
his bankers, for twenty pounds, and having taken it into 
his head during the night that he had overdrawn his 
account, his anxiety was unceasing. He left his bed, 
and walking about his room with that feverish irritation 
that always distinguished him, waited with the utmost 
impatience for the morning; when, on going to his 
banker with an apology for the gre ‘at liberty he had 
taken, he was assured there was no occasion to apolo- 
zize, as he happened to have in his hands at that time, 
the small balance of fourteen thousand seven hundred 
pounds. 

However singular this act of forgetfulness may ap- 
pear, it serves to mark that extreme conscientiousness 
which, amidst all his anxiety about money, did honour 
to his character. If accident placed him in debt to any 
person, even in the most trivial manner, he was never 

easy till it was paid, and he was never ‘known on any 

occasion to fail in what he said. Of the punctuality 
of his word he was so scrupulously tenacious, that no 
person ever requested better security. 

The summer of 1788, Mr. Elwes passed at his house 
in Welbeck Street, London, without any other society 
than that of two maid-servants. His chief employment 
used to be that of getting up early in the morning, to 
visit his houses in Marybone, which were repairing: 
As he was there generally at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and of course long before the workmen, he used to 
sit down contentedly on the steps before the door, to 
scold them when they did come. The neighbours, who 
used to see him appear so regularly every morning, and 
concluded from his apparel that he was one of the work- 
men, observed, that “there never was such a punctual 
man as the Old Carpenter !” 

Mr. Elwes had now attained the age of seventy-six, 
and began for the first time to feel some bodily infirmi- 
ties from age. He experienced some occasional attacks 
of the gout; on which, with his accustomed persever- 
ance, and antipathy to apothecaries and their bills, he 
would set out to walk as far and as fast as he could. 
While engaged in this painful mode of cure, he fre- 
quently lost himself in the streets, the names of which 
he no longer remembered, and was as often brought 
home by some errand-boy or stranger, of whom he had 
enquired his way. On these occasions, he would bow, 
and thank them with great politeness at the door,but never 
indulged them with a sight of the interior of the house. 

Another singularity was reserved for the close of Mr. 
Elwes’s life, which, considering his disposition and 
advanced age, was not less extraordinary than many 
already recorded. He who had during his whole life 
been such an enemy to giving, now gave away his affec- 
tions. One of the maid servants, with whom he had 
been for some time accustomed to pass his hours in the 
kitchen, had the art to induce him to fall in love with 
her; and had it not been discovered, it is doubtful 
whether she would not have prevailed upon him to 
marry her. From such an act of madness he was how- 
ever saved by good fortune, and the attention of his 
friends. 

His son George, having now married and settled at 
his seat at Marcham, was naturally desirous that ‘in the 
assiduities of his wile, his father might at length find a 
comfortable home. A. journey with an expense annexed 
to it was, however, an insurmountable obstacle. This 
was fortunately removed, by an offer from Mr. Partis, a 
gentleman of the law, to "take him to his ancient seat in 
Berkshire, with his purse perfectly whole. Still there 
was another circumstance not a little distressing ; the 
eld gentleman had now nearly worn out his last coat, 
and could not afford to buy a new one. His son there- 
fore, with pious fraud, requested Mr. Partis to buy him 
a coat, and make him a present of it. Thus, formerly 
having had a good coat, then a bad one, and at last no 
soat at all, he was glad to accept one of a neighbour 
On the arrival of the old gentleman, his son and his 
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wife neglected nothing tnat was likely to render the 
country a scene of guiet to him. But he carried that 
within his bosom which baflled every effort of the kind. 
His mind, cast away on the vast and troubled ocean of 
his property, extending beyond the bounds of his caleu- 
lation, amused itself with fetching and carrying a few 
guineas, which in that ocean were indeed but a drop. 

The first symptom of more immediate decay, was 
his inability to enjoy his rest at night. He was fre- 
quently heé ard at midnight, as if strug: cling with some 
one in his chamber, and erying out, “I will keep my 
money, I will; nobody shall rob me of my property !” 
If any one of the family entered the room, he would 
start from his fever of anxiety, and as if waking from a 
troubled dream, hurry into bed again, and seem uncon- 
scious of what had happened. At other times, when 
perfectly awake, he would walk to the spot where he 
had concealed his money, to see if it was safe. In the 
autumn of 1789, his memory was gone entirely; his 
senses sunk rapidly into decay, and as his mind became 
unsettled, gusts of the most violent passion began to 
usurp the place of his former command of temper. For 
six weeks previous to his death, he would go to rest in 
his clothes, as perfectly dressed as during the d: ay. He 
Was one morning found fast as sleep between the sheets 
with his shoes on his feet, his stick in his hand, and an 
old torn hat on his head. His singular appetite he xe- 
tained till within a few days of his dissolution, and 
walked on foot twelve miles only a fortnight before 
he died. 

On the 18th of November, he manifested signs of that 
total debility which carried him to his grave in eight 
days. On the evening of the first day he: was conveyed 
to bed, from which he rose no more. His appetite was 
gone: he had but a faint recolleetion of every thing 
about him, and the last intelligible. words he uttered 
were addressed to his son John, hoping “ he had left 
him what he wished.” On the morning of the 26th of 
November, he expired without a sigh, leaving property 
to the amount of above 800,0001. The value of that 
which he had bequeathed to his two sons, was estima- 
ted at half a million, and the remainder, consisting of 
entailed estates, devolved to Mr. Timms, son of the 
late Lieutenant Colonel Timms, of the second troop ef 
Horse Guards. 





Love makes a Painter—Mathys was a blacksmith 
at Antwerp, but dared love the beautiful daughter of 
a painter. The damsel returned his passion—but 
meekly, hesitatingly ; as is the way of young damsels, 
at an age when the heart one moment trembles before 
that mythological child with whom it plays the next. 
The father was inexorable. 

“Wert thou a painter, she should be thine; but a 
blacksmith !—never !” 

The young man mused and mused ; the hammer drop- 
ped from his hand; the god stirred within him : a thou- 
sand glorious conceptions passed like shadews across 
his brain. 

“| will be a painter,” said he: but again his soul was 
cast down, as he reflected on his ignorance of the me- 
chanical part of the art, and genius trembled at its own 
fiat. His first efforts re-assured him. He drew; and 
the lines that came were the features of that one loved 
and lavely face engraven on his heart. 

“T will paint her portrait !” cried he—* Love will in- 
spire me!” and he made the attempt. He gazed upon 
her till his soul became drunken with beauty . in the wild 
inspiration of such moments, his colours flashed fast 
and thick upon the canvass, till they formed what one 
might have imagined to be the reflection of his mistress. 

“There!” said he, showing the work to the aston- 
ished father: “there! I claim the prize—ror I aM a 
PAINTER !” 

He exchanged his portrait for the original ; continued 
to love and to paint; became eminent among the song 
of art in his day and generation ; and dying, was buried 
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honourably in the eathedral of his native city, where 
they wrote upon his tomb, “‘ Connubialis amor de mulie- 
ber fecit Apellam.’ ’_Leith Ritchie. 





Something to touch the Heart.—Coleridge somewhere 
relates a story to this effect: 

Alexander, during his march into Africa, came to a 
people dwelling in peaceful huts, who knew neither war 
norconquest. Gold being offered to him, he refused it, 
saying, that his sole object was to learn the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. Stay with us, says the 
Chief, as long as it pleaseth thee. During this inter- 
view with the African Chief, two of his subjects brought 
a cause before him for judgment. The dispute was 
this. The one had bought of another a piece of ground, 
which, after the purchase, was found to contain a trea- 
sure, for which he felt himself bound to pay. The 
other refused to receive any thing, stating that when he 
sold the ground, he sold it with all the advantages appa- 
rent or concealed, which it might be found to aflord. 
Said the Chief, looking a at the one, ‘ ‘you have a son,” 
and to the other, “you have a daughter; let them be 
married, and the treasure be given them as a dowry. 
Alexander was astonished. And what, said the Chief, 
would have been the decision in your country. We 
should have dismissed the parties, said Alexander, and 
seized the treasure for the King’s use. And does the 
sun shine on your country ? said the Chief; does the rain 
fall there ? are there any cattle there which feed upon 
herbs and green grass? certainly, said Alexander. Ah, 
said the Chief, it is for the sake of these innocent cattle, 
that the Great Being permits the sun to shine, the rain 
to fall, and the grass to grow in your country. 

: ‘ecitsciaitiel 

At the meeting which took place at Erfurt, between 
Napoleon and Alexander, the latter did all in his power 
to persuade the former that he entirely coincided with 
his views, and that thenceforward they were to be in- 
separable friends. One day they entered, arm in arm, 
the room where dinner was prepared. Alexander pla- 
ced his hand to his side, intending to take off his sword 
before he sat down to the table, but perceived that he 
had forgotten to put it on; Napoleon, who had not taken 
off his sword, immediately presented it to the ezar, beg- 
ging him to accept it. I receive it, said Alexander, as a 
testimonial of your friendship, and your majesty may 
rest assured that I will never draw it against you. 
When this circumstance was related to Talleyrand he 
said, Alexander will not draw his sword against the 
emperor for a very good reason—he will very soon 
throw away the scabbard. 

Le Roy, the Milliner.—T his fellow, the greatest cox- 
comb in Paris, and ecaricatured on the st: ize by Picard, 
in the character of Monsieur Creon, could not be per- 
suaded to sell his goods to customers who came on foot. 
In the year 1813, some fair provincials having one day 
pre ‘sented themselves in his magazine, he turned to one 
of his shopmen, observing with an air of ineffable dis- 
dain, “Show these ladies some millinery of the year 


1810.” 





POETRY. 


WOODS IN WINTER.—Loncretiow. 


Wuen winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the white-thorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill, 

That over-brows the lonely vale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach f desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chaste ly play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


On the gray maple’s crusted bark, 
Its tender shoots the hoar-frost nips ; 
Whilst in the frozen fountain—hark !— 
His piercing beak the bittern dips. 






Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 
And summer winds the stillness broke,— 

The crystal icicle is hung. 


Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the riv er’ s gradual ‘tide, 
Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
pow fe roices fill the woodland side. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay ; 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day! 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods, within your crowd ; 
And gathe red winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs, and wintry winds, my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song ; 
I hear it in the opening year— 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Pacha of Egypt has a fleet of 7 ships, 7 frigates, 


5 corvettes, and 3 brigs. 


The falls of Girsupar, on the western coast of Madras, 


are of unparalleled depth, being no less than 892 feet. 
The falls of Niagara are 160 feet 


A celebrated Mosaic, mentioned by Pliny, Book 33, 


Section 25, has recently been found at Rome, in the 


Vineyard of Dr. Lupi, between the gates of Sebastian 


and St. Paul. 


There are 993 dialects in Asia, 587 in Europe, 216 in 
Africa, 1264 in America. 

The Liberia Herald of the 7th October, 
lowing paragraph : 

It is reported currently, that a great change in the 
religious belief of many Mandingoes, professing the 
Mahomedan faith, has late ‘ly taken pl: ice at the wind 
ward. A female, it appears, who had apparently been 
dead three days, having revived again, sent for th 
priests and head-men, and after reverting to. her own 
ease, declared that all her country go must abjure 
their old religious belief, and become Christians; and 
many, it is said, have actually abandoned their old be 
lief, and now use articles of food and drink prohibited 
by the Mahomedan religion. It remains to be seen 
what event will follow from this division. 

The President of the United States has ordered, that 
in future there be no military parade on Sunday, in 
order that that day may be devoted to the purpose ot 
instruction and improvement. 

The Richmond Compiler states it as a faet, that at 
the opening of the present course of William and Mary 
College, at Williamsburg, there were but four students 
in attendance. ‘There are in that institution five pro- 
fessorships, besides that of Law, which is now vacant. 
So that the professors lack one of having a student 
apiece. ‘The Compiler, however, adds by way of post 
script to this account, that a fifth boy afterwards arrived, 


has the fol 


| and of course neither of the faculty will hold exactly a 


sinecure. 

A bill has passed the senate of South Carolina, to 
prohibit the teaching of slaves or free persons of colour 
to read or to write. Its provisions are very strong :— 
“A white person teaching a slave or free person of 
colour to read or write is subje ct toa fine of $100, and 
six months imprisonment; and a free coloured person 
teaching, is subjected to fifty lashes, and a fine of $50; 
and a slave teaching will receive fifty lashes. No slave 
or free person of colour is hereafter to be allowed to 
preach or lecture. No white person is to preach or lec- 
ture to slaves or free coloured persons, except in the 
presence of not less than three white slave holders.” 

The Sangerfield Intelligencer, in N. Y. is printed, 
not by the proprietor’ s two boys, but by his two girls— 
and worked in a Cheese Press. 





